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For “‘ The Friend.” 
The Free State of Congo. 


The attempt to establish a settled govern- 
ment over a large district in the interior of 












great interest, and may be productive of very 
important results for good or for evil. 

It may be said to have had its origin in the 
important geographical discoveries of Henry 
M. Stanley. This explorer was originally 
sent out by J. Gordon Bennett, of the New 
York Herald, to find, if possible, and relieve 
the wants of David Livingstone, who bad 
been long in the interior of Africa. This mis- 
sion he successfully accomplished. 

The numerous exploring expeditions, most- 
ly starting from the Arab kingdom of Zan- 
zibar, had revealed the general character of 
the eastern equatorial portion of the Conti- 
nent; and with the aid of those which had 
ascended the Nile, and of Livingstone’s ex- 
plorations from the south, had shown that 
after leaving the low-lying coast lands, there 
was a high, mountainous and well-watered 
plateau, with many large lakes. In the more 
northern portion of this area were lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, with a surface of more than 
20,000 square miles; and several smaller 
bodies of water, all finding their outlet into 

























country. From 3° to 8° south of the equa- 
tor, lies the long, and comparatively narrow 
and very deep body of water known as Lake 
Tanganika, occupying a deep gorge in the 
mountains, several hundred miles in length, 
and surrounded by cliffs of hundreds of feet 
in height. At one point on the western side 
there is a break in this mountain wall, fur- 
nishing an outlet from which the waters of 
the lake can flow when raised above their 
ordinary level. Livingstone bad reached a 
mighty river, which he called the Lualaba, 
near the centre of the continent, flowing to 
the north; but bad been unable to follow its 
course far enough to determine with certainty 
where it discharged its waters into the ocean. 
Worn out with disease and hardships, that 


















Lake Bemba, which he bad discovered, and 
his faithful companions brought his body to 
the coast, whence it was transmitted to Eng- 
land, and there buried in 1874. 
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ald, of New York, united in sending out Stan- 
ley a second time, to investigate as far as he 
might be able the geographical problems 
which had been left unsolved. On the 15th 
of 8th month, 1874, the expedition left Eng- 
land for Zanzibar, the common starting place 


In prosecuting this work of teaching, Stan- 
ley, with the aid of a native pupil of the Uni- 
versities Mission at Zanzibar, who had joined 
his party, translated into the Swahili lan- 
‘guage an abstract of the Bible, and the whole 
of the Gospel of Luke. Mtesa had before 


of East African explorers and of Arab traders, been interested in the teaching of a Moslim 
who penetrate far into the interior in their priest, and now he consulted with his chiefg, 
trading expeditions for ivory and slaves. as to how they should decide between the 
Here the porters were to be engaged—for rival claims of the Bibleand the Koran. The 
everything in Africa is carried on the shoul-|reasoning of this semi-civilized monarch is 
ders of men; the goods provided for trading an interesting illustration of our Saviour’s 
for food, and to pay the tribute which every | words : “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
African tribe expects from those who cross Stanley records his speech to the council as 


Africa, and to open up the country to the! 
commerce of all civilized nations, is one of of the 9th month, a point from which be had 


the Nile, which drains an immense area of 


great and good man died on the shores of 


Soon after this event, the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph, of London, and the Her- 


their lands; and men selected who would fol-| 


low the lead of their chief wherever he might 
go. At this point Stanley arrived on the 21st 


returned to Europe twenty-eight months be- 
fore, after the discovery of Livingstone. 

The baggage weighed about 18,000 pounds, 
divided into loads of about 60 pounds each. 
The whole number of people in the expedi- 
tion was 356,—quite a little army. But this 
was gradually reduced by sickness, desertion, 
and various accidents, till but 115 souls were 
\left when the European settlements on the 
Atlantic coast were reached, after a series of 
hardships and adventures almost unparalleled 
in the history of even African travelling. 

The first important point reached was the 
great lake Victoria Nyanza. The journey to 
this, as measured by the pedometers, was 720 
miles in length, and occupied 103 days, in- 
cluding three taken for resting. As the sur- 
vey of this was one of the objects of the ex- 
pedition, a boat 40 feet long and 6 feet wide, 
built in sections, which had been brought 
jfrom England, and carried on men’s shoul- 
ders all the weary journey from the coast, 
was put together and launched on the lake. 
‘In this boat, called the “ Lady Alice,” with 
about 12 men, H. M.Stanley made the circuit 
of the lake, a voyage of nearly 1000 miles, 
which was about doubled by the necessary 
detours, and occupied nearly five months. 

One of the most interesting incidents of this 
voyage was the visit to Mtesa, king of Ugan- 
da, a populous country at the northwestern 
corner of the lake, where he met with more 
evidences of civilization than in most other 
parts of central Africa. Here he was kindly 
received and entertained. Stanley became 
much interested in Mtesa, and undertook to 
teach him the leading tenets of the Cbris- 
tian religion, pointing out to him the differ- 
ence in character between our Saviour, who 
taught his followers that they should love all 
mankind, and Mohammed, who taught that 
the slaying of pagans and unbelievers was an 
act that merited paradise. Of his success, he 








says, “The enthusiasm with which I launch- 
ed into this work of teaching, was soon com- 
municated to Mtesa and some of bis principal 
| chiefs, who became so absorbingly interested 
jin the story as I gave it to them, that little 
of other business was done.” 


follows : 

“The Arabs and the white men behave ex- 
actly as they are taught by their books, do 
they not? The Arabs come here for ivory 
and slaves, and we have seen that they do 
not always speak the truth, and that they 
buy men of their own color, and treat them 
badly, putting them in chains and beating 


them. The white men, when offered slaves, 
refuse them, saying, ‘Shall we make our 


brothers slaves? No, weare all sons of God.’ 
I have not beard a white man tell a lie yet. 
Speke came here, behaved well, and went his 
way home with his brother Grant. They 
bought no slaves; and the time they were 
in Uganda they were very good. Stamlee 
[Stanley] came here, and he would take no 
slaves. Abdul Aziz Bey (Linant Bellefonds, 
a Frenchman, an ambassador from Gordon) 
has been here, and is gone, and he took no 
slaves. What Arab would have refused slaves 
like these white men? Though we deal in 
slaves, it is no reason why it should not be 
bad; and when | think that the Arabs and 
the white men do as they are taught, I say 
that the white men are greatly superior to 
the Arabs, and I think, therefore, that their 
book must be a better book than Mobham- 
med’s,.” 

If all professors of Christianity “behaved ex- 
actly as they are taught by their book” —lived 
in accordance with the precepts and spirit of 
the Bible—how wonderfully would it open the 
hearts of other people to receive the truths of 
Christianity. Their honesty, truthfulness, 
fair dealing and purity of life, would carry 
conviction to the hearts of thousands, that the 
religion they professed, must be of God, since 
it produced such blessed fruits. The incon- 
sistencies and unworthy bebavior of relig- 
ious professors, is one of the strongest obsta- 
cles to the spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

(To be continued.) 
aareenaseeiglpumanae 

Finding my mind greatly relieved from a 
heavy weight of exercise, I had to behold the 
great danger of taking my flight on a day of 
rest and pleasantness. Oh! how careful ought 
we to be in all our words and actions, lest, 
feeling ease and liberty in our minds, we 
transgress the holy limits and boundaries of 
truth, offend some of the little ones, and 
wound our own souls.—J. Scott. 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


The Elmira Reformatory. 

I have been much interested in two articles 
on this institution, which have been published 
in the Christian Advocate, founded on an arti- 
cle in the North American Review, by C. Dudley 
Warner, and on the Report of the General 
Superintendent for 1884. 

By the laws of New York, any person be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 30, who has not been 
in a State prison before, and who is convicted 
of a felony, may be sentenced to this Reform- 
atory, instead of being sent to prison. He 
cannot be kept there longer than he could 
legally bave been sentenced to a State prison 
for the crime committed, but if he conducts 
himself properly, he may be set free in twelve 
months—thus giving him a strong induce- 
ment to good behavior. 

To this hope of release other motives are 
added. The prisoners are divided into three 
classes, in the intermediate of which all new- 

‘comers are placed. Each class has certain 
advantages, such as character of clothing, 
food, and social privileges, to which the classes 
below it are not entitled. The position of the 


convicts in the classes is determined by the’ 


marks which they receive for good conduct 
or the reverse. 

The reckless and impulsive character of 
the inmates, and the want of self-control 
which lies at the root of much of the crime 
of mankind, are endeavored to be remedied 
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intendent says that generally the convict is 
depressed when he finds be must go to work, 
and pay attention to so many little things; 
but this does not last long. ‘ The ever-present 
desire for liberty, the creature-comforts con- 
ditioned upon exertion, the presence of fellow 
inmates, hopeful, cheerful, and going home, 
&c., awaken in almost all cases the self-help in 
the direction desired by the management. Of 
the 1055 that bad been let out on parole, 38 
per cent. responded at once to the call for im- 
provement, went steadily on till their release, 
which happened within fifteen months of the 
date of their committal ; 38 per cent. did not 
readily respond, hesitating or wavering until 
various periods, none exceeding, however, 
twenty-four months. Twenty-four per cent. 
were so fastened in evil ways, so feeble in 
their first endeavor, or so faltering afterward 
as to require from two and a half to three 
years to fit them to go out. Ten per cent., 
however, are incorrigible, and these are kept 
to the end of their time, or are transferred to 
the State prisons.” 

The general discipline is supplemented by 
ithe personal influence of the Superintendent. 
Any inmate can send a note to him at any 
‘time, asking for a private interview. During 
ithe year ending Ninth mo. 30th, 1884, 7,000 
of these private interviews were held. 


J. W. 





| Common Sense.-—The value of sound com- 


But the others laughed him to scorn, say- 
ing, “Go home, thou fool! What dost thou 
know of science ?” 

Then he answered them: “ At least, delay 
the making of the lion until thy brother can 
climb up this tree.” Which they did. 

But hardly had he ascended the tree, when 
the word was spoken, and the lion moved, 
and opened his great yellow eyes. Then he 
stretched himself, and arose, and roared, 
Then he turned upon the three wise men, 
and slew them, and devoured them. 

But after the lion bad departed, the youth 
who knew nothing of science, descended from 
the tree unharmed, and returned to bis home, 
And that fourth brother owed his life to hig 
uncommon measure of common sense.—Se. 
lected, 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
A Walk Down the Lane, 


After sitting some hours at my desk, feel. 
ing the need of change I sauntered downa 
private lane that leads from the main street 
of our village back to the fields. A short dis. 
tance from the road, the ground begins to 
slope downward from the ridge, on which the 
houses are placed. Here, for some distance, 
the road was partly covered with “ pudding 
stone,” the only kind of building stone which 
this part of New Jersey produces. It con- 
sists of sand and rounded pebbles of gravel 
cemented together by oxide of iron. The 


by a strict and minute discipline, bringing mon sense has been appreciated by the un-|white quartz pebbles often contrast quite de- 
almost every action under the government of common few who are wisest in their genera- cidedly in color with the reddish brown of 


law. Thus orderly habits are established 


tion, in all the ages. There is a story in one 


the iron oxide. The sand and pebbles have 


which carry along the individual by uncon- of the ancient Brahmanic books of India,/no doubt been derived from the destruction 
scious culture in the direction of a reforma- which illustrates the relative worth of com- of rocks of a former age by the action of the 
tion; and the superintendent states, that the mon sense and of special attainments, as well'elements; and these materials have been 
beneficiary is often overwhelmed with grate- as any story from Yankee Land could do.|wasbed and worn, perhaps for thousands of 
ful emotions when he realizes what a change This story is well reproduced by Lafcadia years, by the restless waves of the ocean that 


has thus been wrought in him. 
The position and prospects of the convict 


| Hearn, in bis little collection of Stray Leaves 
from Strange Literature. In days of old, 


turn upon three points—the manner in which there were four Brahman brothers, three of 
he works in the shops, the manner in which whom had studied deeply in special sciences, 
he studies in the schools, and his conduct at, while the fourth had no knowledge of science, 
all times. Unless, according to his ability,’ possessing only general intelligence, or com- 
he works well, studies well, and bebaves well, mon sense. ,The three learned brothers pro- 
he cannot be advanced in grade, or have his posed to travel, but they hesitated to take 
time of imprisonment shortened. |with them their unlearned brother; as it 

Each one is furnished with a printed copy seemed hardly fair that he, with bis poor at- 
of the many rules to which he is expected to tainments should profit by all their acquisi- 
conform. These descend even to such minor tions. At length, however, they decided to 
matters, as keeping in proper place and order take him along, and run the risk of bis dis- 
the furniture of the room, personal cleanliness| gracing them by his contrast with bis broth- 
and neatness, having the hair brushed and the |ers, whose knowledge would enable them to 
shoes polished, leaving gas burning, being on |stand before kings. As they journeyed, they 
time and in place, &c. ; as well as to diligence, |saw the scattered dry and bleached bones of 
attention and energy in work and in study.|a lion in the path. “Let us now show our 
Listlessness and inattention are offences. The|brother what science may accomplish,” said 


|must at one time have rolled over the place 
where I was now wandering. How many 
thoughts may be awakened by almost any 
object of nature, when it arrests the attention 
‘of a mind sufficiently at ease to indulge the 
ireveries which it suggests ! 

A small piece of woodland lay beyond the 
end of the lane; and to reach it a grass field 
of moderate size had to be crossed. I believe 
jit had been mown in the summer, and then 
left, perhaps, for late pasture. One could not 
but notice how much of the ground of this 
|field was occupied with plants of little value 
jfor pasture, and which the farmer no doubt 
would stigmatize as worthless weeds, a title 
|which he applies to whatever grow on land 
which his needs require, no matter how curi- 
ous or beautiful they may be in themselves, 
‘As a matter of curiosity a list was kept of 


theory on which this apparently excessive 
attention to detail is founded, is explained 
in the Superintendent’s Report as follows: 
“The attempt is here made, and with reason- 


one of the pundits; “let us put his ignorance |these “ weeds” noticed in crossing the field by 
to shame by giving life to these lion-bones,|a somewhat circuitous route, and in return- 
and creating another lion out of them.” One|ing. There were wild carrots, daisies, plan- 


able success, to mainly direct the mental op- 
erations of the men during all their waking 
hours. When awakened by their early morn- 
ing bell they quickly feel the tension of their 
surroundings. A day’s duty is to be done,|veins with blood. And he did it. The third, 
and a day towards home lost or won. The/said be could speak the one word that should 
toilet, care of the room with its scanty furni-|bring life to the dead lion, and all should hear 
ture, every act in public, the labor required, |the beast roar. 

the necessary preparation for school and ex-| But ere he could utter the word, the fourth 
aminations can be, and actually are, so man-|brother, who knew nothing about science, 
aged as to steadily occupy the mind until two|placed bis hand over his brotber’s mouth. 
bells sounding the out-lights signal at 9.30|‘‘ Nay,” he cried, “do not utter the word. 
o'clock, every healthy man soon falls asleep.” |‘Tbhatisalion, If thou givest him life, he will 

As to the results of the system, the Super- devour us.” 





brother said he could, by a few magical!tains in abundance, ragweed, lobelias, sorrel, 

words, bring the bones together, each in its 
a 8 1m 

proper place. And he did it. The second 

said he could utter the words which should 

cover the bones with flesh, and redden the 


briars of two kinds, cinque-foil, yarrow, mul- 
ileins, &c., &c. The list swelled as I walked 
on till it reached 34 species of plants, without 
counting the clover and the different kinds 
of grass—which were products the land was 
intended by the farmer to bear. I have little 
doubt that a closer examination, especially if 
conducted at a different season of the year, 
would bave made large additions to the list— 
perbaps have doubled its length. It was to 
me an interesting illustration of the manner 
in which Nature provides for the covering of 
the earth with vegetation, enabling many 
plants to care for themselves so effectually, 
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that it is practically out of the power of man 
to prevent their growth in soil which is suited 
tothem. The botanist of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Station has recently been making some 
estimates of the number of seeds produced by 
ssingle plant. He finds that a medium-sized 

lant of the Shepherd’s Purso will ripen 37,- 
fn seeds; the common thistle, 65,000; the 
chamomile, 15,000 ; the ragweed, 4,000 ; plan- 
tain, 44,000; and burdock, 38,000. From this 
statement it will be seen, that a very few 
specimens of any of these, if allowed to grow 
to maturity, will suffice to furnish the seed 
for an abundant crop of successors. These 
estimates may have been made from unusu- 
ally vigorous plants; for having calculated 
the number of seeds in a pretty large speci- 
men of the common plantain (Plantago major), 
I concluded there were about 18,000. 

Among the plants growing in this “ weedy” 
field, were numerous specimens of a low- 
growing herb, from 9 to 18 inches in height, 
bearing slender purple flowers, of rather at- 
tractive appearance. The calyx of these re- 
sembled in shape a tall and narrow urn, being 
enlarged below and smaller above. I had 
seen this same plant growing in great abund- 
ance in the corntields on the tale slate forma- 
tion in Chester Co., Pa. It is-.a Cuphea, and 
is the only species of the genus mentioned in 
Gray’s Botany of the Northern United States, 
and is principally remarkable for its sticky 
feeling when bandled. To this it owes its 
specific name Viscosissima, or very clammy. 

his adhesive material is secreted by the 
purple hairs with which the flowers and stems 
are thickly covered ; and which may be readi- 
ly seen with the aid of a lens, as little glob- 
ules of colorless, transparent matter on the 
summit of the hairs. The hairs of this plant 
are glandular in character like those of the 
nettle, spoken of in the “ Visit to Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting” in the sixth number of “The 
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indented with small depressions like pin-holes, | Land of Rest to the Israelites if they had had 


75 


at the bottom of each of which was placed a| faith, even while they found it a land of many 


small gland or drop of limpid oil. When one 
of the flowers was brought into the field of 
view, the appearance was particularly inter- 
esting, the glands being placed in regular 
rows in the depressions between the ridges 
that marked the calyces of the flowers. 

At one corner of the field stood a wild 
cberry tree laden with fruit, which proved at- 
tractive to the birds, some of which might be 
seen at almost any time moving about among 
its leaves and branches. Most conspicuous 
among these was the familiar cat-bird. This 
bird is said to be seldom met with except near 
the residence of man. In illustration of this, 
the friend, who became so nervous at their in- 
quisitiveness, as narrated on page 413 of the 
last volume of “ The Friend,” bas sent me the 
following narrative : 

“Some fifty years since, the Government of 
the United States desiring to lay out a public 
highway from Toledo to the Mississippi river, 
appointed the late John P. Bailey, of Chester 
county, Pa., to the service, who invited J. 
Lacey Darlington to accompany him as as- 
sistant engineer—who, with the writer, were 
at that distant period somewhat enthusiastic 
ornithologists. In running the line of the 
road, which was much through the unbroken 
forests, they never met with the cat-bird. So 
much of a fact did it become, that whenever 
they did see him, or hear his sweet melody 
[his notes at times are quite melodious], they 
knew they were approaching a clearing and 
the babitation of man.” 


J. W. 
Eighth mo. 21st, 1885. 





conflicts. God's love will give us rest amidst 
our inevitable struggles—if we will rest upon 
that love.—S. S. Times. 





For ‘* The Friend.”” 


Gather the Fragments—No. 17, 


Ata Quarterly Meeting held in Philadelphia, 
5th month 7th, 1821. 


In a communication delivered by Richard 
Jordan in that meeting, he was led to speak 
of the Church in the three different ages of 
the world. First, when Christ was preached 
as to come; the holy men of old being filled 
with the spirit of prophecy, were permitted 
in the visions of light to point out his office 
whilst on earth, and the state of the true 
church under the gospel dispensation. 

Secondly, the time that was preached as 
Christ having come, and being on earth, in 
his bodily appearance, teaching and doing - 
good to the people, and by his example show- 
ing our duty, one to another. 

And, thirdly, the present state of the 
Church, where Christ has come, and fulfilled 





| 


his office in the earth by sealing our redemp- 
tion by his blood, and has risen from the dead, 


ascended up into heaven, led captivity cap- 


tive and given gifts unto men. 
He then remarked on the different views 


land beliefs that sincere people of different 
‘persuasions under the profession of Christian- 


ity, bad concerning their duty, in regard to 
fulfilling their religious obligations. Some 


|partook of the corporeal bread and wine, be- 
\lieving it required of them so to do; also, to 


be baptized with water. The partaking of 
the outward bread and wine they consider as 


The serpent bas found its way into all the a partaking of the real body and blood of 


Edens of this world. Never, until this mor- 
tal puts on immortality, does it put off finally 
Nowhere can a 


Friend ;” but the secretion is harmless in its;the possibility of sinning. 
character and possesses no such irritating|man go that temptation will not find him. 
properties. Temptation possesses a free pass on all the 

Another plant with glandular hairs, that|railroads, a free berth on all the boats, a free 
was abundant in some parts of the field, was | entrance to school-rooms, and business offices, 
asmall branching plant of less than a foot injand playgrounds—and even to the churches. 
height, with numerous buds and flowers of a| Little escape, for example, does the reforming 
bright blue color. From these the stamens|drunkard find in boarding the express train 
project in a long curve. It is to the appear-|that, with every moment, puts another mile 
ance of the flower it owes its name, Blue; between himself and his old saloon haunts. 
Curls ( Trichostema dichotomum) ; and its scien-|Old evil associations he indeed leaves behind, 
tific name, Trichostema, bas been given it from | but not the old evil thirst, the old fierce temp- 
the long hair-like filaments of the stamens—|tation. That shares his seat in the train, bis 
being derived from two Greek words signify-|stateroom on the boat, and halts only when 
ing hair and stamen. The plant is redolent|he halts. Temptation finds the hermit in his 
with a balsamic odor, closely resembling that ascetic retirement as readily as though he 
of the fruit of the Black Walnut. On ex-|mingled with the crowd. Temptation climbs 
amining it with a microscope, the stems and|the high and bare and guarded wall of the 
leaves are seen to be thickly studded with |convent as well as the latticed arbor of the 
minute transparent dots, probably of a resin-|pleasure-seeker. Temptation pays no heed 
ous nature, to which the pleasant and peculiar|to warnings of “no admittance,” be such 
odor is due. warnings moral, legal, or ecclesiastical. 


























Still more abundant was the well-known 
Pennyroyal (Hedeoma pulegioides), whose 
strong and agreeable aromatic odor arrested 
the attention of the passer-by. It is a diminu- 
tive plant, with small blue flowers, growing 
mostly on thin soils. It belongs to the Mint 
family ( Labiate), and possesses their charac- 
teristic scent. The leaves of this family are 
dotted with small glands containing a volatile 
oil, upon which depends their warmth and 
aroma. Upon placing a small branch of the 



















Temptation’s very power for evil is in this 


constant presence, which leaves not an un-| 


guarded moment or movement of the soul 
unnoticed. Then what? Then we must be 
vigilant. If temptation insists, we must re- 
sist, and must persist in resisting. If the evil 
is watcbful in attack, we must be watcbful in 
defence. And, above all, if temptation tempts 
us with that subtlest of temptations—discour- 
agement in the struggle—let us lean hard on 


Christ; and being baptized with water, the 
fulfilling a Divine ordination. He mentioned 
the particular satisfaction it had often afford- 
‘ed him to see the zeal of these people in ful- 
filling these outward ordinances, and their 
care in encouraging the communicants to pre- 
‘pare, even for many days previous to coming 
to the communion table, for what they in sin- 
cerity believed to be a participation of the 
real Lord’s supper; doing it in remembrance 
of Him until bis second outward coming into 
the world, as they believe, to judge the earth ; 
living under the belief, and often confirmed 
in the belief, that if they in sincerity partook 
of it worthily, they were spiritually refresh- 
ed; and if unwortbily, they incurred the 
greater condemnation. He said, he was ready 
to say, they, from their devotedness, often 
were accepted in the Divine sight; and an 
evidence of that peace was afforded them 
which surpassed all human imagination ; and 
they were made as instruments is building 
‘one another up on the most boly faith, and 
holding up a good example to all around 
them. 

He then proceeded to contrast us as a peo- 
ple with those he had quoted. 

We professed to believe in the inward and 
spiritual coming or appearance of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, manifesting by his 
Spirit in the secret of the heart ; giving unto 
us a portion of his grace to profit withal; 
‘and, on this ground and profession, to be led 
‘and guided by his Spirit. We bad believed 


the divine promise that our temptations will it to be our duty to abolish all the outward 


pennyroyal under a microscope, the leaves,|never be beyond what we are able to bear. ordinances as being by Him fulfilled when 
especially on the under side, were seen to be God’s help would bave made Canaan the personally upon earth ; and believing with the 
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apostle, that He had nailed the ordinances 


to the cross, we not only felt it our duty, but 
believed it required of us, to worship Him 
in Spirit and in truth. Seeing this was our 
holy profession, what would be required of 
us? That we should be a more spiritually- 
minded people, in order that, by our lives, 
conduct and conversation, we might show to 
all whose eyes are upon us, that we are ep- 
deavoring to fulfil our high and holy profes- 
sion, to the honor of Him from whom we pro- 
fess to derive it; that our hearts may be 
redeemed from the spirit of the world that 
lies in wickedness, and that we may, by a 
well regulated conduct, fulfil our social and 
religious duties, to the good of mankind and 
to the honor and glory of our Father who is 
in heaven; that we might be as instruments 
of good to others, and not be as stumbling- 
blocks in the way of honest inquirers of the 
way to Zion. “ But,” said he, “it is lamenta- 
bly true that this is not the case. 

“We have deviated from the simplicity of 
our predecessors. 

“We have become a mixed multitude; the 
principles which we profess are not attended 
to; we indeed are willing to be called by the 
name, but not willing to suffer for the cause.” 

He remarked, that he had been instructive- 
ly led to contemplate the parable concerning 
the people of Israel, when they were compared 
to a vineyard in a pleasant bill, with a hedge 
andatrench about it, in which the husbandman 
looked for grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes ; that it was then said concerning it, 
“JT will take away the hedge from about it, 
and I will give it unto the beast of the field 
to be trodden down, and I will command the 
clouds of heaven that they rain no more upon 
it.’ This, as regards the Jews, bad been ful- 
filled. They were carried away captive to 
Babylon for the space of 70 years; and that 
once favored people are now scattered through- 
out all the nations of the earth. 

He said that his duty obliged him to de- 
clare it as his opinion, that he feared, if we 
remained so careless and indifferent in regard 
to fulfilling what our high profession called 
for, that we would be much in the same state; 
that if we neglect to improve so great a sal- 
vation, our condemnation would be greater 
than we are aware of. 

It is, says he, lamentable to observe the 
want of zeal in us as a religious Society ; that 
our conduct at the time of our religious meet- 
ings was such as to balk the testimony in the 
hearts of honest inquirers whose minds were 
turned towards us, when they saw so little of 
that true sincerity and devotedness among 
us, which those appear to enjoy who partake 
of the outward ordinances; this he feared 
would be our condemnation. And concluded 
with earnestly calling upon all in the love of 
the gospel, to arise from the lethargy in 
which we are too many of us dwelling, and 
call upon Him who is able to deliver us; that 
so we may yet be favored to repent, and do 
our first works quickly, lest like one of the 
churches to which John the divine wrote, 
the candlestick be removed out of its place. 
He desired all to recur to first principles ; to 
give not sleep to their eyes nor slumber to 
their eyelids until they bad found a resting- 
place for their God; that so they might be 
partakers of the rest prepared for the right- 
eous, and inhabitants of the new Jerusalem, 
where nothing common or unclean shall ever 
enter. 
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Selected. 
THE WOOD GIANT. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
From Alton Bay to Sandwich Dome, 
From Mad to Saco river, 
For patriarchs of the primal wood 
We sought with vain endeavor. 


And then we said: “ The giants old 
Are lost beyond retrieval, 

This pigmy growth the axe has spared 
Is not the wood primeval. 


“ Look where we will o’er vale and hill 
How idle are our searches, 
For broad-girthed maples, wide-limbed oaks, 


Centennial pines and birches! i 


“ Their tortured limbs the axe and saw 
Have changed to beams and trestles ; 
They rest in walls, they float on seas, 
They rot in sunken vessels. 


“This shorn and wasted mountain land 
Of underbrush and boulder— 
Who thinks to see its full grown tree 
Must live a century older.” 


At last to us a woodland path, 
To open sunset leading, 

Revealed the Anakim of pines 
Our wildest wish exceeding. 


Alone, the level sun before, 
Below, the lake’s green islands, 
Beyond, in misty distance dim, 
The rugged Northern Highlands. 


Dark Titan on his Sunset Hill 
Of time and change defiant! 
How dwarfed the common woodland seemed, 
3efore the old-time giant. 


What marvel that in simpler days 
Of the world’s early childhood, 

Men crowned with garlands, gifts and praise, 
Such monarchs of the wild-wood ? 


That Tyrian maids with flower and song 
Danced through the hill-grove’s spaces, 
And hoary-bearded Druids found 
In woods their holy places? 


With somewhat of that Pagan awe 
With Christian reverence blending, 

We saw our pine-tree’s mighty arms 
Above our heads extending. 


We heard his needles’ mystic rune, 
Now rising, and now dying, 

As erst Dodona’s priestess heard 
The oak leaves prophesying. 


Was it the half-unconscious moan 
Of one apart and mateless, 

The weariness of unshared power, 
The loneliness of greatness ? 


O dawns and sunsets, lend to him 
Your beauty and your wonder, 

Blithe sparrow, sing thy Summer song 
His solemn shadow under! 


Play lightly on his slender keys, 
O wind of Summer, waking 

For hills like these, the sound of seas 
On far-off beaches breaking ! 


And let the eagle and the crow 
Rest on his still green branches, 

When winds shake down his Winter snow 
In silver avalanches. 


The brave are braver for their cheer, 
The strongest need assurance, 
The sigh of longing makes not less 
The lesson of endurance. 
Sturtevant’s Hill, N. H. 


LONG LIFE. 


He liveth long who liveth well, 
All other life is short and vain; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is being flung away; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 








Selected, , 
THROUGH LIFE. 


We slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 
In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 

The promised treasure of the coming years; 


Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 
And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each, until the closing of the door 
Has sounded through the house, and died away, 
And in our hearts we sigh, “ Forevermore.” 
— Maemillan’s Magazine, 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Military Manners and Customs, 
(Continued from page 66.) 

In treating of Naval Warfare, our author 
exhibits the striking difference, in theory at 
least, between it and hostile operations on 
land, inasmuch as the latter are usually confin. 
ed to attacks upon the persons and power of 
the enemy, whilst in naval operations the pro 
perty and commerce of the enemy are pri 
marily aimed at. The navies of Europe ap. 
pear to have been evolved from the piratical 
vessels of the different States, the transition 
not being a particularly difficult one. In time 


lof war hostilities by sea went on with the 


license and pay of the State—the employed 
pirates carrying on their accustomed pro. 
gramme of incendiarism, massacres, and rob. 
beries. 

The popularity of the wars carried on by 
maritime nations like England and Spain, 
in the period of American colonization, may 
be understood when we look at the vast 
amount of plunder which fell into the bands 
of the victors. In the year 1747, it appears, 
the English ships took as many as 644 prizes. 
Some of these prizes were immensely valua- 
ble, as in the case of the “Conception,” 


ia French ship, £200,000; the “Hector,” a 


Spanish ship, £300,000; the “Concordia” a 


|Spanish ship, £600,000. There was one Span- 


ish galleon taken by a British man-of-war with 
a million sterling in bullion on board. Origin 
ally, commissioned privateers were bound to 
deliver captured arms and ammunition, and 
a percentage of their gains, to the State ; but 
it soon came to pass that sovereigns had t 
pay for the arms, while the percentage de 
ducted was first diminished, and then abol 
ished altogether. There being admittedly » 
little to choose between privateering and 
piracy, the former custom was finally abot 
ished by the signatory Powers to the Decls 
ration of Paris (1856.) The United States 
refused to unite therein, on the ground that 
the Declaration ought to have exempted thet 
merchant vessels of belligerents from publit 
armed vessels, as well as from privateers. 
In considering the subject of Military Re 
prisals, J. A. Farrer says: “On no subject 
connected with the operations of war has In 
ternational Law come as yet to lamer conelt 
sions than concerning Military Reprisals, o 
the revenge that may be fairly exacted by 
one belligerent from the other for violation 
‘of the canons of honorable warfare.’ An a 
tempt was made to establish some dicta # 
the Brussels Conference (1874), but the cot 
clusion was arrived at that it was best ® 
leave the matter ‘in the domain of unwrittet 
law till the progress of science and civiliat 
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tion should bring about a completely satisfac- 
tory solution.’” 

Of a large number of instances of reprisal 
which are given, the following are examples: 
«In the wars of the fifteenth century, between 
je Turks and Venetians, Sultan Mahomet 
would not suffer his soldiers to give quarter, 
at allowed them a ducat for every head, and 
the Venetians did the same. When the Duke 
gf Alva was in the Netherlands, the Spaniards, 
st the siege of Haarlem, threw the heads of 
two Dutch officers over the walls. The Dutch 
in return beheaded twelve Spanish prisoners, 
and sent their heads into the Spanish trenches. 








with special fury by sending a man with a'lieved that “trath always wins in the long 
naked sword in one hand and a burning torch run,” to append what is said by Dr. Benja- 
in the other, to signify that the war so begun min Rush upon the Bible as instilling truth. 
was to be one of blood and fire. We bave His words do not justify the special plead- 
since learned that there is no need to typify'ing of the eminent warrior above quoted. 
by any particular ceremony the character of; Writing to a friend (1791) “A Defence of 
any particular war ; for that the characteris- the Use of the Bible as a School Book,” he 
tics of all are the same.” isays: “ Now the Bible contains more truth 

The fact that engagement in warfare in- than any other book in the world: so true is 
volves brutality and the summary taking of the testimony that it bears of God in his 
human life, is perhaps no greater reason for; works of creation, providence, and redemp- 
its condemnation on the part of those whose tion, that it is called truth itself, by way of 
eyes have been opened to see the turpitude pre-eminence above things that are simply 
of the ciistom, than is the fact that fraud,|true. How forcibly are we struck with the 
The Spaniards in revenge bung a number of deceit, and guile are its invariable accompani-' evidences of truth in the history of the Jews, 
prisoners in sight of the besieged; and the|ments. It may surprise some to learn that| above what we discern in the history of other 
latter in return killed more prisoners ; and so|the early Romans, notwithstanding their pa-|nations! Where do we find a hero, or an his- 
it went on during all the time that Alva was|ganism, despised a resort to stratagems such torian, record bis own faults or vices except 
in the country, without the least improve-jas would now be gloried in by a military,in the Old Testament? Indeed, my friend, 
ment resulting from such sanguinary repri-|leader claiming to be Christian. Thus J. A. from some accounts which I have read of the 
sals. At the siege of Malta, the Grand Mas-|Farrer says, in treating of Military Strata-' American Revolution, I begin to grow scep- 
ter, in revenge for some horrible Turkish' gems: “Polybius, Livy, and Elian, all agree} tical to all bistory except to that which is 
barbarities, massacred all his prisoners, and|in their testimony that for a long period of contained in the Bible. Now, if this book be 
shot their heads from bis cannon into the their history the Romans refrained from all|known to contain nothing but what is ma- 
Turkish camp. In one of the wars of Louis| kinds of stratagem as from a sort of military |terially true, the mind will naturally acquire 
XIV., the Imperialist forces having put to, meanness; and their evidence is corroborated |a love for it from this cireumstance ; and from 
death a French lieutenant and thirty troop- by Valerius Maximus, who says that the)this affection for the truths of the Bible, it 
ers a few hours after baving promised them, Romans, having no word in their language will acquire a discernment of truth in other 
quarter, Feuquiéres, for reprisals, slew the to express a military ruse, were forced to, books, and a preference of it in all the trans- 
whole garrison of two towns that he won by borrow the Greek word, from which our own actions of life. 
surprise, though the number so slain in each word stratagem is derived. * * So late as 
instance amounted to 650 men.”* the year 172 B. c., the elder senators regret- 

Similar examples are also given of that ted the lost virtue of their ancestors, who re- 
most cruel and unjustifiable custom of exe- frained from such stratagems as nightattacks,! abstract truth or to acknowledge adhesion to 
cuting certain of the defenders of a captured counterfeit flights, and sudden returns, and ‘a general principle; but it is not always so 
town, which had either refused to surrender who sometimes even appointed the day of easy or so pleasent to assent to the practical 
at discretion, or had made a particularly stub- battle and fixed the field of combat, looking application which follows that acknowledg- 
born defence. So our author arrives at the for victory not from fraud, but only from su-| ment. 
conclusion that “in the wars of the past the periority in personal bravery.” \fesses his wish to be made more like Christ, 
axe and the halter have played as conspicuous; The change in the views of the Romans but that willingness often oozes away when 
a part as the sword and the lance; a fact to upon this matter was strongly marked in the! one comes to the consideration of the virtues 
which due prominence has not always been time of the empire. ‘ Frotinus, who wrote a|that make one Christ-like. Many of us are 
given in the standard histories of military an- book on stratagems in the reign of Trajan,| willing to be like Christ, yet not willing to 
tiquities. It is surprising to find how close and still more Polyznus, who wrote a large|meet wrong with pardon, to repay good for 
to the glories of war lie the sickening vulgari- book on the same subject for the emperors evil, to bless them that curse, to pray for them 
ties of murder.” | Verus and Antoninus, appear to have thought! that despitefully use us. Willing to be like 

Having instanced, from cases cited as oc- that no deceit was too bad to serve as a good Christ? yet not willing to give up one’s life, 
curring during the Franco-German war of precedent for the conduct of war. Polywnus one’s convenience, one’s pleasure, not even 
1870, how plunder entered into the German not merely made a collection of some nine/one’s luxuries, for the extension of that king- 
law of reprisals, our author observes: “ The hundred stratagems, but collected them for;dom for which Christ died. Willing to. be 
world, therefore, at least owes this to the the express purpose of their being of service like Christ ? yet not willing to go down among 
Germans, that they have taught us to see|to the Roman emperors in the war then un-|the publicans and sinners, to be known as a 
war in its true light, by removing it from the dertaken against Parthia.” 
realm of romance, where it was decked with 
bright colors and noble actions, to the region 
of sober judgment, where the soldier, the! 
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(To be continued.) 
niciaeaeiaillliaiaiaiis 


It is easy and pleasant to give assent to an 


Every Christian, for example, pro- 


\friend of outcasts, to risk even one’s reputa- 
Notwithstanding it was agreed at the Brus- tion, for the sake of rescuing the lost whom 
sels Conference that the resort to every|Jesus came to seek. What spurious Christ- 
possible method of obtaining information likeness is this, which is not like Christ? 






























































































































































thief, and the murderer are seen in scarcely) 
distinguishable colors.| They have witb- 
drawn the veil which blinded our ancestors 
to the evils of war, and which led dreamy 


civilized warfare; so that now the deeds of 
shame threaten to obscure the deeds of glory. 
In the middle ages it was the custom to de- 
clare a war that was intended to be waged 





* The War of the Camisards (1702-1704) affords 
some sad examples of this species of savage reprisal. 

+ J. A. Farrer, however, may find in Erasmus, very 
similar estimates of the morale of the army as it existed 
in the times of chivalry. Thus, the learned writer re- 


cut-throats, debauchees, gamesters, profligate wretches, 
the meanest and most sordid of mankind, hireling man- 
killers to whom a little paltry pay is dearer than life. 
These are your fine fellows in war, who commit the 
very same villanies, with reward and with glory in the 
field of battle, which in society they formerly perpe- 
trated at the peril of the gallows.” 


humanitarians to believe in the possibility of| 


about the forces or country of an enemy 
should count as a fair military stratagem, yet 
military authorities and commanders appear 
ito agree in the dictum that the proper dispo- 
sition to be made of any one who shall be 
captured whilst acting as a spy, is, that he 
isuffer death by hanging. “ As a nation,” says 
Lord Wolseley, in his Soldier's Pocket-Book, 
“we are bred up to feel it a disgrace even to 
succeed by falsehood ; the word ‘spy’ conveys 
something as repulsive as ‘slave; we will 
keep bammering along with the conviction 
that honesty is the best policy, and that truth 
always wins in the longrun. These preity 





ferred to, addressing the Abbot of St. Bertin, (1513) |little sentiments do well for a child’s copy-| 
says: “ Do consider a moment, by what sort of persons|hook, but a man w 
it [war] is actually carried into execution ; by a herd of obten 


ho acts upon them bad 
sheathe his sword for ever.” A frank 
confession, indeed, from one who tacitly con- 
fesses that he is apologizing for a very bad 
business. 

Ilere it may be pertinent, as expressing 
the candid conviction of one who really be- 


‘And how surprised and injured some of us 
‘would be, if our prayers for Christ-likeness 
were. suddenly answered, and we all at once 
found ourselves doing things that would in- 
jure our business, deplete our purses, and de- 
stroy our selfish ease, simply because we were 
doing the things which Christ would have us 
do ?—Selected. 
mma 

Most certainly, as men grow in grace, and 
iknow the anointing of the Word in them- 
lselves, the dispensation will be less in words 
and more in life; and preacbing will in great 
measure be turned into praising, and the 
worsbip of God more into walking with 
than talking of God: for that is worship in- 
deed that bows to his will at all times and 
in all places—the truest, the highest worship 
man is capable of in this world. And it is 
that conformity that gives communion; and 
\there is no fellowship with God, no light of 
‘his countenance to be enjoyed, no peace and 
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assurance to be bad, farther than their obedi- 
ence to his will, and a faithfulness to his 
Word, according to the manifestation of the 
light thereof in the beart.— William Penn. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 
Arsenic Eating.—It bas long been known 
that arsenic eating was practised by the peas- 
antry of south-west Austria. A few years 
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| decimated by scurvy so as to arouse the in- 
dignation of British authorities. When the 
brig Cecilia arrived in London with two 
cases, the captain was arrested and fined, be- 
cause of his insufficient supply of lime juice.’” 

The Lick Observatory.—T bis is situated on 
Mt. Hamilton, a peak of the Pacific Coast 
Range, about 50 miles south-east of San Fran- 
cisco. It was chosen with the expectation 


ago, at a scientific meeting at Spatz, one of|that it would be more free than a lower site 


these arsenic eaters from Styria was intro- 
duced, who consumed 6 grains of white ar- 
senic in the presence of those assembled—a 
quantity sufficient to poison three men—with- 
out suffering the slightest inconvenience. A 
very small dose is taken once a week, and 
then twice a week, and gradually increased 
as the system becomes habituated to it. 
When they first begin with these small doses, 
the persons who take it are affected with nau- 
sea and burning pains in the mouth, throat 
and stomach. Like opium, tobacco and all 
other poisonous materials which man accus- 
toms himself to the use of, arsenic becomes 
almost a necessity to the eater. He must not 
only continue bis indulgence, but increase the 
quantity, so that it is extremely difficult to 
stop the habit. 

The Scurvy.—The ravages produced by this 
disease in former years were very great, espe- 
cially among sailors and in armies which were 
prevented from obtaining that variety of vege- 
table food which prevents its development. 
An article on the subject in The Independent 
says: 

“In 1260, we are told that the army of 
Louis IX was destroyed by scurvy. Its rav- 
ages in the beseiged towns of Breda, Rochella, 
Stetting and Gibraltar, in 1780, are fully re- 
corded. Sir Richard Hawkins, the great 


from the annoyance of foggy or cloudy 
weather. This expectation has been verified ; 
and it is found also that there is a greater 
steadiness in the atmosphere,—less of that 
vibration which often interferes with accu- 
rate observation. 

Photograph of Stars.—At the Paris observa- 
tory, a photograph of a section of the sky, 
five degrees square, has been taken on a plate 
10 inches square. On the photograph nearly 
3000 stars are visible. 

Monkeys at Baroda, in India.—George Pitt, 
in his account of his travels, published in The 
British Friend, mentions the interest he found 
in the monkeys at this town. He says they 
“ have the free run of the town, over the roofs 
from street to street, without any molesta- 
tion by the inhabitants, who feed them, and 
erect nests for them in the main streets in 
trees, with a supply of water and food to help 
\themselves. There were hundreds of them, 
of a drab-color, large size, and with tails three 
to four feetlong. For about fifty miles before 
reaching this city, and for fifty after, we no- 
ticed them wild in the trees by the side of the 
railway ; sometimes a group of half a dozen 
in one tree, running up and about the trees, 
almost like lightning, to the very ends of the 
‘smallest branches, which could not support 
them if they stood still; and, as it was, they 





navigator of the days of Elizabeth, said that bent down many feet, and you thought they 
in the course of twenty years ‘he had known! were falling, instead of which they were jump- 
10,000 seamen to perish by scurvy alone.’;ing or springing from one tree to another, 
Sir Gilbert Blaine, quoting from a Portuguese’ perhaps 10 to 20 feet, landing on the thinnest} 
historian, says: ‘If the dead from it, who branches, and rushing from branch to branch, | 
had been thrown overboard between the!up and down, like magic. At one railway! 
coast of Guinea and the Cape of Good Hope,'station, we noticed at least a dozen of them! 
and between that Cape and Mozambique, 'sitting side by side on the station wall, like a’ 
could have bad tombstones placed for them | row of soldiers, looking at the train and its 
each on the spot where he sank, the whole’ passengers, chattering away to each other.” 
way would have appeared one continued| The Fire-Ant of Brazil.— Aveyros may be 
cemetery.’ The English army in the Ameri- called the head-quarters of the fire-ant, which 
can war suffered much from it. |might be fittingly termed the scourge of this 

Although in 1617, a surgeon had named ‘fine river. 
lemon juice as a remedy, and Lind had in 
1770, drawn attention to it, it was chiefly) 
through the success of the renowned Captain 
Cook that the principle of prevention came 
to be understood. Ile found by experience 
the value of the use of fruits and fresh vege- 
tables, and never lost an opportunity of sup- 
plying his ship with them. Acids were freely 
used. 


the insect pests of other parts, mosquitoes, 
sand-flies, &c., but this is perhaps a greater 
|plague than all the others put together. It 
is found only on sandy soils in open places, 
and seems to thrive most in the neighborhood 
of houses and weedy villages, such as Avey- 
ros; it does not occur at all in the shades of 
the forest. I noticed it in most places on the 


The Tapajos is nearly free from’ 


where the insects bring their young to re 
ceive warmth near the surface. The houses 
are overrun with them; they dispute every 
fragment of food with the inhabitants, and 
destroy clothing for the sake of the starch, 
All eatables are obliged to be suspended in 
baskets from the rafters, and the cords well 
soaked with copaiba balsam, which is the 
only means known of preventing them from 
climbing. They seem to attack persons out 
of sheer malice; if we stand for a few mo- 
ments in the street, even at a distance from 
their nests, we were sure to be overrun and 
severely punished, for the moment an ant 
touched the flesh, he secured himself with hig 
jaws, doubled in his tail, and stung with all 
bis might. When we were seated on chair, 
in the evenings, in front of the house, to en 
joy a chat with our neighbors, we had stools 
to support our feet, the legs of which as well 
as those of the chairs, were well anointed 
with the balsam. The cords of hammocks 
are obliged to be smeared in the same way to 
prevent the ants from paying sleepers a visit, 
I have already described the line of sedi. 
ment formed on the sandy shores lower down 
the river, by the dead bodies of the win 
individuals of this species. The exodus from 
their nests of the males and females, takes 
place at the end of the rainy season (June), 
when the swarms are blown into the river by 
squalls of wind, and subsequently cast ashore 
by the waves. I was told that this whole. 
sale destruction of ant-life takes place annual 
ly, and that the same compact heap of dead 
bodies, which I saw only in part, extends 
along the bank of the river for twelve or fif 
teen miles.— Bates’ Naturalist on the Amazons, 


Items, 


— Methodist German Conference.—One of the rules 
of this body is that “no preacher on trial shall be 
permitted to marry, or to become engaged to marry, 
nor shall he take any steps, public or private, to 
that end.” A correspondent of the Christian Ad- 
vocate says that at a recent conference, “ An ani- 
mated scene occurred when it was announced that 
one of the young brethren had so far transgressed 
this commandment as to become engaged. It was 
admitted that he had a high character, that he had 
acted prudently, that the lady was suitable, that 
the marriage would not take place until his admis 
sion into the Conference, but there was the rule. It 
was further explained that there were extenuating 
circumstances as follows: The young man had been 
very sick, so much so that two physicians had given 
him up to die, and told him that if he wished to say 
farewell he must send for his friends. There wasa 
maiden dear to him, but to whom he had never re 
vealed his love. Her he wished to see. Coming, 
he told her all that was in his heart, and found that 
his affection was returned. From that very moment 
he began to mend. Such a story ought to move 
anybody, but there stood that violated rule, all about 
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voyages in so much better health than those 
of other navigators, that Sir Gilbert Blaine 
and others drew the attention of the British 


His crews returned from their long} 


banks of the Amazons; but the species is not 
very common on the main river, and its pres- 
ence is there scarcely noticed, Aveyros was 
deserted a few years before my visit on ac- 


naval authorities thereto. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1766 that a general order was is- 
sued, compelling a supply of lime-juice for 
seamen. 


count of this little tormentor, and the inhabi- 
tants had only recently returned to their 
houses, thinking its numbers had decreased. 





Dr. de Chaumont says as to it:|Itisasmall species of a shining red color, not| 


‘ public or private steps.’ Finally one brother made 
the remark that ‘when first love comes into the 
heart of a young man he cannot help it, and he car 
not resist it.’ This opinion was not received with 
favor; but when the vote came the young man wa 
admitted by a large majority, and was led back into 
the Conference room, covered with blushes, but n0 
doubt happy in his heart.” 


—Selling Rum to Indians.—The following minute 


‘The effect was magical; scurvy lost its ter-| greatly differing from the common red sting-' from the early records of Falls Monthly Meeting, 


rors. Instead of the thousands of deaths|ing ant of our own country [England], except 


show how early after the settlement of this country, 


once recorded, the decade from 1861 to 1871,/that the pain and irritation caused by its the attention of Friends was turned to the injury 


showed only four deaths in a force of 47,260.|sting, are much greater. 

Owing to some neglects, there is now and| Tho soil of the whole village is undermined 
then an increase, but only because the proper|by it; the ground is perforated with the en- 
precautions are not used. In 1875 two Brit-|trances to their subterranean galleries, and a 
ish vessels arrived at San Francisco, the crews! little sandy dome occurs here and there, 


a to the Indians by the use of rum. 


Second month 6th, 1687.—‘‘ Whereas, it’s offer 
sive to see the great disorders that arise amongst tht 
.Indians by reason of the rum that’s sold to them, 


and that Friends may keep clear of selling them }} 


any, or to any that are Indian traders, it’s ag: 
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with William Biles and caution him thereof.” 
Third month 4th, 1687.—“‘ Whereas, at last meet- 
jog two Friends were appointed to speak to William 
Biles about selling rum to such as sell it to the In- 
dans. His answer is that it is not against the law, 
gether doth he know that it is any evil to do it; 
jut, however, if Friends desire him not to do it he 
wil for the future forbear it. It is the unanimous 
dgment of this meeting that it is a wrong thing to 
#! rum to the Indians, directly or indirectly, or to 
gl rum to any person, that the person so selling it 
ylieves it is to be disposed of to the Indians, be- 
guse we know and are satisfied that the Indians 


garet Stroud, from Wilmington, Delaware ; 
and Deborah B. Webb, from Kennett, Penna. 
They were directed to be presented to the 
Yearly Meeting; and there was much expres- 
sion of satisfaction at the presence of these 
visitors and of others who were present with- 
out minutes. 

The business was transacted with harmony; 
and there was a tender feeling in those as- 
sembled of the preciousness of that unity and 
love which flows from Christ, the Head of the 
jnow not how to use it in moderation, but most com-|Cburch, and extends to all who are engrafted 
ponly to the abuse of themselves and others, * *|in Him. Under a sense of this, the language 
Agreed that Loyneli Brittam do speak to William |of the Psalmist was revived, “ How good and 


files again and acquaint him that it is the desire of| how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
Friends that he would be very careful and wary gether in unity.” 


— dispose of rum to such as sell it to the)” 1. the afternoon the Meeting for Sufferings 
| —War or Arbitration. —China is said to have|’** beld. They had been engaged sh ste a 
jst a hundred thousand men in the Tonquin war,|'" 8nd publishing a Memoir of = late be- 
ud France only ten thousand. The cost of this loved friend, Joseph Edgerton. The — 
conflict to the two powers is said to have exceeded|mittee reported that of the edition of 2000 
printed, 450 copies had been sent to the Book 


four hundred millions of dollars. Arbitration might 
easily have settled the difficulty at a fraction of this|Store at 304 Arch St.. Philadelphia, at the 
suggestion of some Friends at the East, for 


cost in money and without the loss of a man. 
—How Indian Treaties are Made.—A. R. Keller, ithe convenient supply of those in that section, 
who might desire to obtain the work. It 


m ex-Indian Agent, in an article published in a 
paper called Public Opinion, at Westerville, Ohio, was decided to place the remainder on sale 
at the Boarding School building, and in the 


ribes the =— often followed in making trea- 

ties with the Indians, and gives the following as an|*! 5 ; 
different Quarterly Meetings; and to fix the 
price at 25 cents, which was less than the 


illustration : 
“Tn the year 1880, the Secretary of the Interior| 
directed the agent of the Shoshone and Bannock |cost, so as to place the book within the more 
Indians at Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, to select easy reach of those who bad but little means 
eight of his principal chiefs and bring them to|, purchasing. 
The meeting bad also been engaged in the. 
preparation of a memoir of the late Mildred; 


Washington for treaty purposes, the settlers and 
stockmen, adjacent to the reservation, having been 
Ratcliffe, but they had not progressed so far) 
in this concern, as to direct its publication. | 


seized with a desire to possess themselves of some 

of the best of their lands. When they reached 

Washington they were shown through the principal 

government buildings, including the White House,!_ The public meetings on First-day were 

the abode of the Great Father, to sufficiently awe very large—being attended by many persons 

them with the power of the Government, and when lfrom the surrounding country who were not! 
members, some of whom came many miles to 
be present. No doubt curiosity, and similar 

motives, influenced many of these ; but there 


the Interior Department felt itself properly pre- | 
— he summoned the delegation before him and 
were others who were animated by a desire 
of receiving spiritual help and instruction. 


ad read to them a prepared paper called, by cour- 
There was reason to believe that the honest 


tesy, a treaty, which they were required to sign, and | 

as their former treaty required the sanction of two- 
desires of some of these were answered of the. 
Lord. The large house was well filled with 


thirds of the male adults of the tribe, the agent, | 
Major Wright, was bidden to take his delegation 
people and probably 1500 people were seated. 
in it, and as many more were on the grounds 


back home and secure the ratification of the treaty. 
unable to attain entrance. The general order 





| 














Not an Indian was consulted, and not a question | 
was asked them whether they were willing to sell 
any of their lands and what compensation they ex- 
pected, but simply a demand of the greedy land 
gtabbers was formulated. The Secretary of the In- 
terior set his own price and demanded the Indians 
should sign the treaty, and the last provision usu- 





direction of the President, through the Secretary of}. 

the Interior. You ask, ‘Why do the Indians sign |'"&*- - 

these treaties if they are obnoxious to them? I| Ihe attention of the people was turned to 
answer, because if they did not they would soon |the living, powerful Word of Divine life, 
feel the power of Federal coercion, and the first step through whose operations on the heart man 
toward resistance would be heralded from one end |is turned from his sins, led to repentance and 
of the continent to the other as another Indian up-| enabled to partake of that forgiveness which 
rising, and the army of the United States hurled| jms through Christ. Clear testimony was 


u ” . . + ‘ 
pon them. also borne to the unvarying belief of the So- 


ciety of Friends in the Divinity of Christ, in 
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sufferings, death and resurrection, as recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures; and in the propitia- 
tory nature of his offering for mankind. 
The care of so large a body of people as 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING.. assemble on such occasions, and the concern 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders con-|tbat the honor of truth may be upheld, is no 
vened on Seventh-day, the 26th of Ninth|small exercise to the Friends who bear the 


TENTH MONTH 10, 1885. 














Water, near Barnesville, Ohio. the Lord rests on their exercise, and a knowl- 
Certificates from their respective meetings, |edge of the principles of truth is thereby 
iberating them for attendance at the Yearly |spread, it will not be in vain. 

Meeting were read for Ruth S. Abbott and| After the opening of the meeting for busi- 
her companion George Abbott, of Salem, N.J.;|ness on Second-day, a committee was ap- 









and quiet of the meeting was quite satisfac-| 
ae tn that th hall k tory under the circumstances, excepting that of our Society the testimony against intem- 
aly is that the money shall be expended under the| .ome withdrew before the close of the meet-.perance which has long been borne to our 


own members, was introduced. 


the history of bis appearance in the earth, 


month, in the Yearly Meeting-house at Still-|burthens of the Church ; butif'a blessing from| 


that Thomas Janney and William Yardley do speak|Mary Ann Smith and her companion Mar-|pointed on an appeal case; then the certifi- 


cates for strangers in attendance were read 
and minuted ; epistles from the Western, Iowa 
and Kansas Yearly Meetings with which Ohio 
Yearly Meeting is in unity were read, and a 
committee appointed to essay replies. 

A friend then referred to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which had led Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing to establish a Quarterly Meeting and its 
branches in the State of lowa; and opened 
the question, whether, under the present al- 
tered condition of things, it would not be 
right to look towards a union of Hickor 
Grove Quarterly Meeting with the Yearly 
Meeting of Iowa. There was a free expres- 
sion of feeling on this important matter ; and 
it finally resulted in the appointment of a 
joint committee, who were authorized to visit 
the Quarterly Meeting and the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Iowa, and to take such steps as way 
might open for, looking to the ultimate union 
of the two bodies there, when both were pre- 
pared for such a step. 

During the consideration of the state of 
Society on Third-day, much exercise was felt 
on various subjects, and a small committee 
was appointed to assist the clerk in embody- 
ing the advice that had been expressed in a 
suitable minute to be sent to subordinate 
meetings. 

On Fourth-day a report was read from a 
committee on the “Scattered Remnants” of 
Society, which recommended that official re- 


| cognition be extended to the Yearly Meeting 


for New England, beld at Westerly, R. L., of 
which John W. Foster was Clerk ; and to that 
for Canada, of which Adam Spencer was Clerk. 
This proposal was largely united with, and 


, was adopted, so far as appeared, without any 


dissent. 

A lively exercise spread over the meeting 
on the necessity of educating the children 
under the care of the Society, so that they 


might be trained in conformity with our prin- 


ciples and testimonies. In this both the older 
and the younger members took part; and it 
was interesting to note how many of that class 
who have young families to care for, entered 
into the concern. In connection therewith, 
a large joint committee was appointed to con- 
sider the subject of text-books, especially of 
reading-books for primary schools. 

The propriety of bearing to those outside 


The senti- 
;ment of the meeting appeared to be, that the 
| Meeting for Sufferings was already authorized 
to take such steps in that direction as might 
open to it in the life; and that beyond this, it 
would be safest to leave the matter to the 
‘faithfulness of individual members, who were 
encouraged to exercise their influence against 
the evil. The excitement which now pre- 
vails on this subject in the world at large, it 
was thought ratber closed the way for Friends 
as a Society to do much—for it could not act 
to advantage except in its own way, and on 
its own basis. 

At the closing sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on Fifth-day, Tenth month Ist, the com- 
mittee to assist the Clerk produced a minute 
expressive of the exercises that had been be- 
|\fore the meeting when the state of Society 
was under consideration! A minute of ad- 
vice was adopted against the use of tobacco 
as inimical to health and hurtful in other 
ways. The meeting appropriated $150 for the 
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use of the committee to distribute Friends’ 
books; and $300 to assist in the upholding 
of Friends’ primary schools. An uneasiness 
which existed, lest, in some meetings, our tes- 
timony against war had not been fully main- 
tained in the payment of military taxes, and 
other matters connected with the late war, 
led to the appointment of a committee to ex- 
amine the whole subject, and report next 
year the result of their “investigations and 
deliberations.” 

Epistles were passed for Western, lowa and 
Kansas Yearly Meetings, and soon after, the 
meeting quietly closed. 


Correction.—In the notice of Ohio Friends’ | 


Boarding School at Stillwater, Ohio, it was 
stated that the Winter Session would com- 
mence on the 12th instant; it should have 
been said on the 19th instant. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—The public debt statement shows 
a decrease for the Ninth month, 1885, of $12,757,965. 

The Government has ordered the gold bullion stored 
in the Mint in this city to be converted into coin. 
There are about forty tons of gold in the vaults. 

The wheat crop of Eastern Washington Territory is 
reported unprecedented, and will amount to not less 
than 10,000,000 bushels. 

Recent prairie fires in McPherson county, Dakota, 
burned over an area of 100 square miles, making hun- 
dreds of families destitute. The loss is estimated at 
$250,000. 

Returns of the State census of Massachusetts, just 
taken, gives Boston a population of 390,406—188,101 
males and 204,305 females. The total shows a gain of 
27,870 in five years. 

Dr. Brakeley, President of the New Jersey Cranberry 
Association, reports the crop of cranberries in New 
Jersey to be “unprecedented.” One bog of six acres, 
alone, in Burlington county, has yielded 1904 bushels. 
The berries have escaped injury by frost. 

The cranberry crop of Ocean county, New Jersey, 
this season, is estimated at 50,000 bushels. 

The Plymouth ( Penna.) Relief Committee has issued 
a tabulated statement showing that during the recent 
epidemic there were 1143 cases of fever, of which 107 
proved fatal. The expense entailed by the epidemic 
was $59,100; loss in labor, $60,020. The total loss to 
the town is estimated at $90,655. 

The new marriage law of this State went into effect 
on the lst instant. It provides that no person within 
the State of Pennsylvania shall be joined in marriage 
until a license shall have been obtained from the Clerk 
of the Orphan’s Court in the county where the mar- 
riage ceremony is performed. 

The total number of deaths in this city last week was 
334, which was 3 less than during the previous week, 
and 13 less than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number 166 were males, and 168 
females: 49 died of consumption ; 24 of heart diseases; 
20 of old age; 17 of croup; 16 of pneumonia; 16 of 
marasmus ; 12 of apoplexy; 11 of diphtheria and 10 of 
paralysis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1124; 4’s, 1 
currency 6’s, 128 a 136. 

Cotton was quiet but steady at 10 cts. for middling 
uplands. 


997. 
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3’s, 104; 


Petroleum was dull at 8} cts. for 70 Abel test, in bar-| 


rels, and 9} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was quiet but steady with ample stocks. Sales 
of 6 cars good to choice western winter bran, in bulk, 
at $14.75 a $15, and 1 car fair do. do., in sacks, the 
latter included, at $15.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour met with a good demand 
from jobbers and ruled firm with moderate supplies. 
Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at $4.12; 
250 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.50; 375 barrels do., 
straight, at $5; 500 barrels winter patent, at $5.25 a 
$5.50 ; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.60; and 1500 


. ne - or mee . . . | 
Minnesota patent, at $5.25 a $5.75, the inside price for| 


old-ground wheat. 
per barrel. 
Grain.— Wheat was easier with little demand from 
speculators. No. 2 red closed as follows: 10th mo., 93 
cts. bid and 93} cts. asked ; 11th mo., 94} cts. bid and 94} 
cts. asked ; 12th mo., 96 cts. bid and 964 cts. asked ; Ist 


Rye-flour steady at $3.50 a $3.60 
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mo., 97§ cts. bid and 98} cts. asked. Rye was nominal 
at 65 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. Corn 
options were quiet with prices well sustained. No. 2 
mixed closed as follows: 10th mo., 48} cts. bid and 48} 
cts. asked; 11th mo., 48} cts. bid and 48} cts. asked ; 
12th mo., 46} cts. bid and 463 cts. asked; Ist mo., 45 
cts. bid and 46 cts. asked. Spot lots ruled steady, but 
were not much in demand. Oats options ruled firm, 
and advanced }c. per bushel. No. 2 white closed as 
follows: 10th mo., 33} cts. bid and 34 cts. asked; 11th 
mo., 334 cts. bid and 34 cts. asked; 12th mo. 33} cts. 
bid and 34} cts. asked ; 1st mo., 34} cts. bid, and 343 cts. 
asked. Spot lots met with a good inquiry and ad- 
vanced 3c. 

Beef cattle were }c. lower, at 2 a 6 cts. 

Sheep were jc. lower at 1} a 4} cts. 

Lambs were }c. lower, at 3 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were }c. lower at 6 a 6} cents for western, and 
| 54 cts. for country. 

The receipts were: Beeves, 4500; sheep, 15,000; 
| hogs, 5100. 

ForEIGN.—The first Nationalist county convention, 
for nominating candidates for seats in Parliament, was 
held at Wicklow, Ireland, on the 5th instant. C. 8S. 
| Parnell, on the opening of the convention, delivered an 
address, in which he urged unity of action and self sa- 
| crifice of political ambitions in selecting the candidates 
|of the party. He referred to Wicklow’s splendid har- 

bor, which, he said, testified that Irishmen were capa- 
ble of better work, when not fettered by the English 
government, The remarks of the Home Rule leader 
created great enthusiasm. 
| The convention selected two names for members of 
Parliament. C. 8. Parnell, speaking at an open air 
| meeting after the convention, said that home rule would 
|stop all disloyal proceedings and outrages, and the| 
thirst for disunion. The Irish, he claimed, would then | 
become like their countrymen in the British colonies, | 
loyal citizens and props to the constitution. 
| The Earl of Carnarvon, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and numerous members of| 
the magistracy have held a consultation with regard to 
the increase of boycotting in Ireland. 
| Earl Dufferin, Viceroy of India, telegraphs to the 
British government that necessity has arisen for armed 
intervention in Burmah, and that he has ordered the} 
Chief Commissioner in British Burmah to send to 
King Thebaw a protest against the exactions of the 
Burmah Trading Association. The tenor of Earl Duf- 
ferin’s advices points to an early annexation of Burmah. 
The Burmese Envoy at Paris in an interview, said that 
the sole object of his mission was to arrange a treaty of 
commerce with France, and to resist the annexation of| 
Burmah to India in every possible manner 
Important documents relating to the Caroline Islands 
have been discovered among the archives of the Vati- 
can. They will facilitate the settlement of the difficul- 
ty between Germany and Spain. 
Paper is made in France from hop vines, and it is 
claimed that the fibre secured is the best substitute for 
rags yet obtained, as it possesses great length, strength, 
flexibility and delicacy 
On the 4th instant, 275 new cases of cholera and 112 
| deaths, were reported as having occurred throughout} 
|Spain. On the same day in Palermo, 146 new cases 
of cholera and 70 deaths were reported. In Parma 19 
|new cases and 9 deaths were reported, and in other 
places in Italy 12 new cases and 5 deaths. 
| The people of Crete are excited over the Balkan} 
troubles, but maintain an expectant attitude. They| 
jhave sent an address to the Powers asking that the! 
| Treaty of Berlin be maintained ; otherwise that Greece 
be permitted to annex Crete. 

The meeting of the Servian Skuptschina, on the Ist 
inst., has resulted in Servia demanding an extension of 
territory. The populace are clamoring for the annex-| 
ation of Macedonia. It is thought that owing to the 
large army which Servia has in the field, she will 
speedily seize contiguous territory, thus making more 
difficult the solution of the Balkan question. 

A despatch to the “ Daily News” from Sofia says: 
Bulgaria is one military camp. All the male popula- 
tion between the ages of 15 and 45 are under arms, and 
thousands of volunteers are being enrolled daily. They | 
appear to be earnest and determined. Another des- 
| patch to a London paper says that the Powers have all 
| agreed to advise the Porte to recognize the union of 
Koumelia and Bulgaria under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. 

A census has recently been taken of the population 
of Danish Greenland, which includes nearly 1000 miles 
of the west coast. It is found that Denmark numbers 














among her subjects about 10,000 Esquimaux, of whom 
1400 are half-breeds. The census report gives a very 


favorable account of the industry and progress of thesg 
natives of Greenland. 

A fire in Iquique, Peru, on the night of Ninth mo, 
26th, destroyed most of the business portion of the 
town, causing a loss estimated at $2,000,000. 

Forty deaths from small-pox in Montreal and four. 
teen in the suburbs, were reported on the 3d instant, 
This makes 321 deaths in the city and 80 in the subur- 
ban municipalities during the week ending on that day, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Mary Ann Jones, Gtn., $2, vol. 59, 
and for Charles Jones, $2, vol. 59; from Thomas Hoyl 
Iowa, $2, vol. 59; from William P. Churchill, N.8, 
$2, vol. 59; from Archelaus R. Pharo, N. J., $2, vol, 
59; from Alvah James, O., $2, vol. 59; from Joel 
Thompson, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Lydia H. Moorman, 
lo., $2, to No. 13, vol. 60; from Mary Ann Spencer, 
Fkfd., $2, vol. 59; from Philena Y. Smedley, Pa., $2, 
vol. 59; from Thomas M. Harvey, Agent, Pa., for 
Harvey Murray and Kirkwood Moore, $2 each, vol, 
59; from Jonathan Chace, R. I., $2, vol. 59, and for 
Asenath Buffinton, Mass., $2, vol. 59; from Geo 
Kester, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from S, Eliza Warren, N. J, 
$2, vol. 59: from Edward G. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 59; 
from Emeline B. Prickett, Mary R. Ely, and Richard. 
son S. Reeve, N. J., $2 each, vol. 59; from Joel Newlin, 
Ind., $2, vol. 59; from Clayton Lamborn, O., $2, vol, 
59; from Jonathan Brown, O., $1, to No. 52, vol. 59; 
from Roscoe Cook, O., $1, to No. 39, vol. 59; from 
Richard T. Osborne, N. Y., $2, vol. 59. 


SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE. 

The Term for 1885-86 has opened, and the Society 
can give assistance in the study of Literature and Edw 
cational works, and in several branches of History and 
Science. The annual fee is $2.00; application for 
membership may be made to the Secretary, Mary P, 


| ELKINTON, 325 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“A Brief Memoir of Jesse J. Maris, Jr.,” a small 
book for children, 12 pages, paper covers. “ Was it 
Time Lost?’ a new Tract of 4 pages, small pica, leaded. 
Also, “ Little Sins, &c.,” 12 pages, and “ Faith in Jesu 
Christ, Exemplified in the Constancy of the Martyrs,” 
16 pages; both small pica, leaded: from new plates 
Published by the Tract Association of Friends, 304 
Arch street. 


HISTORY AND CATALOGUE OF WESTTOWN 
SCHOOL. 

The Committee are expecting to print a Third Edi- 
tion of this little volume, bringing the lists of names 
and general information to date. ‘hey are aware that 
some errors in spelling of names, &c., still exist, and 
are desirous that the new edition shall be made as com 
plete as possible. They would esteem it a kindnes t 
have any inaccuracies pointed out, and hope that old 
scholars and friends of the institution will take the trouble 
to examine the last edition, and particularly the list of nama 
with which they may be familiar. 

Please communicate with Watson W. Dewees, Wet 
town, Chester Co., Pa., or William Evans, 252 South 
Front St., Philada. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporationd 
Haverford College” will be held in the Committe 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, # 
Third-day, Tenth month 13th, 1885, at three o’clod, 
P. M. Cuas. Roperts, Secretary. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The stage will connect on week days with the 7.# 
and 9.03 A. M. trains from Broad St. Station. Diret 
all telegrams to West Chester, whence they will be set! 
to the School by telephone. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may ® 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


DIED, Fifth month 28th, 1885, Lucy WANZER, aged 
nearly 85 years, a member of Oblong Monthly Meetings 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





